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Announcement. 


The American Forestry Association has by transfer come into possession of 
‘‘THE Forester,” founded and hitherto published and edited by Mr. John Gifford, 
of Princeton, N. J. The Association will publish the magazine in an enlarged and 
improved form as its owa organ, under the editorship of a committee, with Mr. 
Gifford as associate editor. 

The rapid development of the forestry movement during recent years and the 
increased interest in matters pertaining to forestry and arboriculture, as well as the 
increased membership of the Association in all sections of the country, has made it 
appear desirable to establish a national magazine which will serve as a means of 
intercourse between members and between the Association and the public. 

It will be the endeavor of the editors to bring every month in brief paragraphs 
all news of the progress of the forestry movement in national, State and private 
development. Besides reports of the proceedings of the meetings of the National 
and the various State Associations, THE ForeEsTER will contain‘discussions of ques- 
tions intended to advance the practical application of forestry and the related arts 
of arboriculture and landscape gardening. It will be the endeavor to make 
the journal especially useful to lumbermen and owners of forest lands, parks, 
grounds, and others practically interested in arboriculture. 

Each number will give prominent attention to some one phase. The present 
number is largely devoted to a discussion of the White Pine situation, The 
February issue will discuss the National Forest Reserves. 

The advantage of locating the publication of such a journal at Washington 
may be readily admitted, since here in the Department of Agriculture not only the 
best expert advice, but the largest forestry library in the United States, is to be found. 

While THe Forester will command the services of experts and will bring as 
much as possible original articles, it will also bring to its readers the best thoughts 
found in other publications, so as to make of itself a complete record and review 
of the chosen field. 

The editors will be glad to receive the co-operation of members and friends in 
the conduct of the journal by suggestions, by advice of the occurrences within 


their ken and by brief contributions for its columns, . 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE ForEsTER is published monthly by the 
American Forestry Association at No. 73 Cor- 
coran Building, where all communications 
should be addressed. 

The subscription price is One Dollar a year, 
and single copies are sold at ten cents, 

Make all checks, drafts, etc., payable to THE 
FORESTER. 


THE Forester will be fyrnished a= of 
charge to all active and honorary members of 
the Association. Members of State Forestry 
Associations affiliated under Article III of the 
Constitution will receive the journal at club 
tates, 
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The Last White Pine. 

On our cover appears a glimpse into a 
White Pine forest in winter, suchas will 
soon be a vision of the past. 

Ten years ago those who predicted 
the rapid exhaustion of this most impor- 
tant staple of our lumber market, were 
decried by the trade journals as ‘‘de- 
nudatics.”” The supplies then were 
called ‘‘ inexhaustible.” The same-trade 
journals to-day proclaim that the White 
Pine is doomed, that a few years will 
practically terminate its domination of 
the lumber market. Says one of these, 


the coiner of that significant epithet, the 
one that had his eyes full of White Pine 
beams ; shingled over so that he could 
not see the end: ‘‘Of one thing we are 
positively aware, this is, that there is 
such a thing as exhausting the Pine sup- 
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ply. We have seen how the stumpage 
of the great and unrivaled Pine belt that 
embraced the middle Michigan counties. 
from Saginaw Bay to Lake Michigan has 
practically been exhausted, and that 
within recent years. The bulk of it van- 
ished between 1865 and 18go—25 years. 
* * * Nobody expects that the Pine 
supply of the Menominee or any por- 
tion of the North country will be chopped 
square off in any single year; but as 
surely as one after another of the great 
operators shall within two to five years. 
reduce their capacity or cease cutting 
Pine entirely, the meaning is that the 
stumpage supply is rapidly merging to- 
ward exhaustion.”’ 

Another says: ‘‘Undeniably White 
Pine has seen its best days, but only in 
the volume of production. From this 
time forward or beginning within a year 
or two, there will be a gradual diminu- 
tion in the White Pine output, simply 
because the timber is not in existence.’” 

This same journal, Zhe VZimberman, 
still expects that ‘‘ between 1896 and the 
time the White Pine timber has entirely 
disappeared from Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, or when the annual pro- 
duction shall have reached an amount 
less than 1,000,000,000 feet there will 
have been cut fully 75,000,000, 000 feet.’” 
This somewhat dubious figure represents 
hardly 10 years’ supply of our present 
consumption. Yet the lumbermen suc- 
ceeded in getting a tariff duty of $2 per 
1,000 feet, B. M., on importations from 
Canada, principally to keep out this same 
Pine material, and hence possibly hasten- 
ing the exhaustion of our own timber. 
From Senate Document No. 40, a state- 
mert by the Chief of the Division of 
Forestry, we learn that our consumption 
of White Pine amounts annually from 8 
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to 10 billion feet, B. M. (shingles, etc., 
included), or one quarter of our entire 
stupendous lumber consumption of all 
kinds. Even the most liberal estimates 
—-statistics are absent—in whichall other 
coniferous growth that may be substi- 
tuted are included, show not more than 
100 billion feet of virgin coniferous tim- 
ber standing in the Northern States to 
satisfy an annual consumption of 1o bill- 
ion feet, and Canada, according tothe 
statistician of the Dominion, has not 
three years of our consumption to offer 
us. In other words, if we continue at 
the same rate of consumption, the next 
decade will see us without the great 
staple that has been for 50 years the 
principal wood of our lumber market. 
To be sure, we will not continue to cut 
at the same rate. The remaining White 
Pine stumpage is now nearly all concen- 
trated in a few strong hands. As soon 
as the smaller competition has ceased, 
and the situation is fully appreciated, 
the owners of the remainder will proba- 
bly begin a conservative policy ; the cut 
will be reduced to one-third of its present 
figure and less, and White Pine will 
continue for many years to form a much 
sought material, but instead of being 
used for all sorts of purposes for which 
other woods can be employed to better 


advantage, it will be used for those for 
which it is superior, namely, for all kinds 


of finishing lumber, doors, sash and 
blinds, box and panel stuff, shingle and 
lath, and wherever a light and soft ma- 
terial is wanted which works and stands 
well under all circumstances. When 
this state of affairs has been reached, 
which by the gradual substitution of 
other kinds, especially Southern Pine, 
will come about only gradually, forestry 
—the art of managing forests as such for 
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wood crops—the substitute of the ‘‘ de- 
nudatics ” for the rough, unskilled ex- 
ploitation of the lumberman, will become 
a matter worth looking into by the own- 
ers of wood lands. Fortunately, White 
Pine—contrary to the unwarrantable 
misinformation of many lumbermen—re- 
produces itself most easily and rapidly 
wherever the smallest chance is givento 
it and fire does not again and again erad- 
icate it. There are large areas from 
which the merchantable White Pine has 
been removed, that show among the 
hardwood growth or in groves by them- 
selves, a promising young crop, which 
only needs encouragement and assist- 
ance by the timely use of the axe in its 
struggle against other species surround- 
ing it and striving for the occupancy of 
the soil. White Pine, then, is not 
doomed to extinction in the sense in 
which we know the buffalo to have be- 
come practically extinct, but after a per- 
iod of decadence, when the virgin sup- 
plies have been removed, it will forever 
form an essential and gradually again in- 
creasing factor in our lumber supplies, 
its qualities, both forestal and technical, 
assuring it the highest place in the 
forestry of the Northern States. 

What can we—the Forestry Associa- 
tion and its sympathizers—do to allevi- 
ate the situation and hasten the time of 
the application of more conservative 
methods, especially in the protection of 
the young growth? Directly, little or 
nothing ; indirectly, much. In the first 
place, since we cannot ourselves ascer- 
tain the absolute truth regarding the sit- 
uation, we can at least try to secure for 
some government agency appropria- 
tions to do this. The Forestry Division 
of the Department of Agriculture could 
now, with a comparatively small addition 
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to its annual appropriation, ascertain 
with tolerable accuracy the amount of 
standing Pine and other coniferous tim- 
ber as well as the condition of the after- 
growth. The Association has never ex- 
erted itself to support or secure Congres- 
sional recognition for the work of that 
Division, in spite of the fact, or perhaps, 
because its chief has been always a lead- 
ing officer of the Association. It has 
been too poorly endowed to be able to 
attempt any such statistical field work 
in a manner that would command confi- 
dence. Such absolute knowledge of 
stock on hand would ai once place this 
matter in the proper light, permit the 
proper balance of supply and demand 
in the market and lead to more con- 
servative use of the material. 

Next the Association should exert it- 
self by securing in the States where this 
resource lies, such legislation as will 
make it desirable and profitable to hold 
and encourage the young growth. Such 
legislation consists in an efficient forest 
fire police and possibly an arrangement by 
which taxes on lands with thrifty young 
Pine are at least temporarily released. 

The State of Minnesota has a tolerably 
good forest fire law and an organization 
to carry it out, but so little is this im- 
portant first step appreciated that the 
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last legislature was on the point of 
crippling the service by making it im- 
possible for any efficient man to hold 
the office of fire warden. Active interest 
of the Association is necessary to assist 
the sympathizers in the State to keep 
hold and progress. 

Wisconsin is not as well served, 
although a beginning is made. It ishoped 
that the survey, referred to elsewhere in 
this issue, and the recommendation of the 
commission appointed this year, will be 
followed quickly by tangible results in 
legislation and organization. 

In Michigan, which owes its wealth to 
the once ‘‘inexhaustible”’ white pine 
forests, where within the next two or three 
years an absolute exhaustion of this staple 
is expected, not even a first step has been 
taken to show an appreciation by the au- 
thorities. What is needed in each State 
is an active, energetic forest commission- 
er, whose business is to represent the State 
interest in this matter, to see to the execu- 
tion of the fire laws and to educate the peo- 
ple to a full understanding of their loss by 
the disappearance of such a resource and 
assist by counsel in the attempts of 
recovery, and, finally, to point out the 
advantages of communal property of 
forest areas which can never be acquired 
as cheaply again as at the present time. 





News and Editorial Comment. 


We are glad to learn that with the new 
year Dr. C. A. Schenck, the efficient su- 
perintendent of the Forestry Department 
at Biltmore, N. C., proposes to establish 
a regular forestry school at that place, 
where practical and theoretical instruc- 
tion will be given to those who want 
to take up forestry as a profession. 

Dr. Schenck is, we believe, eminently 
fitted to give such instruction, and while 


the location from the forestry point of 
view is not ideal, lacking in diversity of 
conditions, it is the only one in this 
country, as far as we know, where for- 
estry has been practiced and ocular dem- 
onstrations of various kinds are at hand. 

This beginning of a practical forestry 
school in the woods recalls to us the his- 
tory of forestry education in Germany. 
Just as with us the first attempts at 
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teaching forestry were made by the high 
schools and colleges, mostly, however, 
by professors of political economy rather 
than, as with us, by horticulturists or 
botanists, for the question of revenue to 
be derived from a conservative manage- 
ment of government and private forests 
was uppermost in Germany, even as long 
ago as the middle of last century. These 
teachers of political economy, to be sure, 
knew but little more than theory, and 
were not directly familiar with the actual 
practice of forestry. Then came a num- 
ber of special so-called ‘‘ Meisterschul- 
en,’’ where a practical forester taught 
the art of practical forestry, with little 
reference to the underlying science ; 
young men, who wished to prepare 
themselves for forestry service, simply 
congregating around some capable prac- 
titioner or ‘‘ master,’’ who would supple- 
ment the teachings in the forest by sys- 
tematic lectures and instruction at home. 
The first of such schools systematically 
conducted seems to date from 1763 or 
1764, under the chief forestmaster of 
Count Stolberg- Wernigerode, in the 
Hartz Mountains, Hans Dietrich von 
Zanthier ; the analogy with our begin- 
ning here being, therefore, also apparent 
in that it is made by the superintendent 
of a private forest property. 

The fame of this first school spread 
and imitations followed, such as the 
school at Hungen, 1789, Ehrenwerth’s 
school at Bohemia, 1790, and among a 
number of others, one of the most cele- 
brated, namely, that at Dillenburg in 
Nassau, which, just one hundred years 
ago, in 1797, was established by one of 
the fathers of modern forestry, George 
L. Hartig. He had started six years be- 
fore at Hungen, and, after the transfer 
to Dillenburg, with an addition of 


teachers, the school grew until seventy 
students were assembled, and all that 
private activity could accomplish was 
done. Another such school, still more 
celebrated, was begun in 1786 at Zill- 
bach, in Thuringia, by Heinrich v. 
Cotta, who, with Hartig, shares the ap- 
pellation of ‘‘ father of modern forestry.” 
After a time this school received a sub- 
vention from the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
and having been moved with its great 
master to Saxony, in 1811, became in 
1816 the now well-known Forest Acad- 
emy of Tharand, a royal institution. 

Such schools, dependent on one indi- 
viduality, can, to be sure, only for a 
time satisfy the needs of a forestry edu- 
cation, namely, in an elementary and 
purely technical direction. Hence, by 
the year 1820 we find them mostly aban- 
doned, and by that time the educational 
function of the government found ex- 
pression everywhere in state institu- 
tions, either with separate schools and 
academies or chairs at the universities. 

In Volume XII of the Proceedings of 
the Americar Forestry Association, just 
issued, a most important paper on the 
influence of forest cover on stream flow. 
is contributed by Mr. Geo. W. Rafter, C. 
E., in charge of the Upper Hudson Stor- 
age Surveys. 

While the discussion of this subject 
hitherto has been largely of a theoretical 
nature, Mr. Rafter discusses it most in- 
telligently on the basis of measurements. 

Two similar discussions, also relying 
on measurements, were printed by the 
Association, one by Thos. P. Roberts, 
C. E., in the volume for 1885, and by 
C. C. Vermeule in that for 1895, these 
two writers adducing material to prove 
the absence of such influence. Mr. 
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Rafter undertakes to show the flaws in 
reasoning of the two gentlemen, and has, 
we think, the better of the argument. 

Recognizing that this question is a 
difficult one to discuss, even with a long 
continued series of measurements as a 
. basis, the author draws only tentative 
conclusions, the most definite and im- 
portant one being that in the latitude of 
middle New York the waste of water due 
to evaporation from a deforested area ts 5 
to 6 inches per year, which is saved to the 
drainage in a forested area. He comes 
to this conclusion by comparing the 
measurements and data from the forested 
Upper Hudson area and the deforested 
Upper Genesee area. 

Altogether the paper, although some- 
what diffuse, is very suggestive and we 
consider it one of the best contributions 
toward the discussion of this subject. 





Among the bills introduced into the 
present Congress by Senator McBride 
(S. 2587), of the same character as H. 
B. No. 518 introduced in the House by 
Mr. Hurley, calling for an appropria- 
tion to permit the Division of Forestry 
to continue its timber test work. 

This bill and this work is of much 
more direct importance to our forestry 
interests than may at first sight appear, 
for the results, directly applicable in 
practice, are capable of inducing a large 
saving in our consumption of forest sup- 
plies and thereby lengthening the time 
for the application of rational forestry 
methods. 

The character and properties of our 
woods have been hitherto very imper- 
fectly known; indeed, engineers, archi- 
tects and builders have relied in calculat- 
ing the loads which our woods can 
support upon data obtained mostly on 
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European species, which are entirely 
different in quality, or on data of home 
study so insufficient that they have been 
most unreliable. In order to avoid the 
dangers of this imperfect knowledge, 
consumers have had to allow an enor- 
mous factor of safety, varying from 5 to 
10—that is to say,in our structures, beams 
and columns are made large enough to 
stand 5 to 10 times the load which they 
seem to be able to bear. 

The Forestry Division has, among 
other things, shown that Longleaf Pine 
is 25 per cent stronger than it was sup- 
posed to be, and therefore a saving of at 
least one billion feet annually could be 
effected. The same ignorance results 
in the waste of nearly 50 per cent of the 
forest growth of the State of Washing- 
ton, because the hemlock of those forests, 
a superior material, cannot be cut and 
marketed at the same time with the 
Douglas Spruce, and hence falls a sure 
prey to exposure or fire. 

This kind of work, namely, removing 
the ignorance regarding the value of our 
woods, is worth infinitely more than any 
other work the Forestry Division could 
do at present. 





According to the Northwestern Luméer- 
man, Lieut. C. A. Schenck, forester at Bilt- 
more, offers to deliver an address on ‘‘ Lumber- 
men’s Forestry” before any gathering of lum- 
bermen that may be held in his neighborhood. 

Many thousand copies of the excellent address 
of Dr, Funkhauser on ‘‘ The Prevention of 
Floods by Forest Planting,” which was printed 
in the October and November issues of THE 
ForesTER, will be distributed gratis throughout 
Switzerland. 

The Chicago 7imes-Herald estimates that 
the American people have just spent for Christ- 
mas trees and evergreen trimmings $3,000,000, 
The number of trees annually consumed in this 
way, it places at two million. Both of these 
seem to THE ForEsSTER excessive estimates. 

“‘It will not be economy for Congress to 
deny, on the score of expense—which will be 
comparatively trifling—funds sufficient to pro- 
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tect our vast and valuable reserves of forest 
land,” remarks the Wazl and Express, ‘‘The 
beneficent effect of such action upon the future 
of the West is incalculable.” 

The Andover 7ownsman (Mass.), in referring 
to the success of the Indian Ridge Committee, 
says: ‘‘There has been secured to the public 
forever the most picturesque and accessible 
portion of Indian Ridge. It is the first consid- 
erable area of park lands west of the Shawsheen 
to be secured to the people.” 

A Tree-Planting and Protective Association 
was organized at Haten Island November 23, 
and the iollowing named officers elected: 

President, Henry P. Morrison; vice presi- 
dent, Arthur Hollick; secretary, Cornelius G, 
Kolff; treasurer, Theodore S.Oxholm, A care- 
fully prepared paper was read by Dr. Arthur 
Hollick. 

‘« The people of the United States must look to 
reforesting for the continuance of an adequate 
supply of lumber,” says the Rochester Democrat 
(N. Y.), in commenting upon the diminishing 
timber resources of Canada, and adds: ‘‘ The 
State of New York ought to take up this sub- 
ject in a practical way. Itis wel! enough to 
buy Adirondack lands, but the land-owners 
throughout the State are not taught to restore 
wasted woodland by such buying.” 

The New York 7rzbune says: ‘‘ Mrs, John 
Gifford, of Princeton, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry and Protection of the Pali- 
sades in the New Jersey State Federation, has a 
fine library ready for lending throughout the 
State. The catalogue announces that the li- 
brary is intended as an introduction to the study 
of forestry, and is to be arranged in seven 
classes. Clubs desiring to use the library may 
do so by addressing Mrs, Gifford for particulars, 
and paying express charges on the books.” 

According to Prof, C, H. Shinn, in an article 
in Garden and Forest, Salix Salmoni, a willow 
native of the Levant, grows with great rapidity 
in California. ‘‘In the nursery the cuttings 
made roots and threw up stems of ten feet in 
length within six months of planting. Five 
selected trees were cut back to one stem of two 
feet in height and planted out in February, 1896. 
Now, in August 1897, two of these trees stand 
respectively thirty-one and thirty-two feet in 
height, with trunks that exceed eighteen inches 
in girth at two feet from the ground,” 

The New York State Forest Preserve Com- 
missioners met December 23, to consider their 
report to the Legislature of their work during 
the past year. They have expended an ap- 

ropriation of $1,000,000 in the purchase of 
orest lands to extend the area of the State’s 
Adirondack Preserve. They willask the Legis- 
lature for another million to continue the pur- 
chases next year. Among the additions made 
this year were 18,625 acres bought from Dr. W. 
Seward Webb, 42,000 acres from the Indian 
River Company, and 23,873 acres from W. W. 
Durant. 


The Yield of White Pine in the Native 
Forest. 


The amount of serviceable material 
which any species of timber can produce 
in the virgin forest is very variable, and 
the actual cut per acre is rarely an indi- 
cation of what the species is really capa- 
ble of producing. A cut of two million 
feet B. M. ona ‘‘forty,” or 50,000 feet 
per acre, was not a rare one in the 
pineries of Southern Michigan, and oc- 
casionally such cuts are made in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. To yield sucha 
result the entire ‘‘forty’’ must be well 
and evenly stocked. The best acre, 
then, need not to be far above the aver- 
age, and, in fact, does rarely if ever ex- 
ceed 75,000 feet. 

A stand of one million feet on a 
‘*forty,” or 25,000 feet per acre, is a 
good one, but was of quite common 
occurrence in all White Pine districts, 
and may still be found in many places, 
while whole townships or counties have 
averaged 10,000 feet per acre. 

These yields depend of course on the 
character of the forest growth, the 
greater or smaller admixture of other 
species occasioning the differences. Thus 
if any large territory of the Pine districts 
were taken into consideration, a yield of 
150,000,000 feet per township would be 
found a fair statement for most of the 
river valleys, while the valley of the 
Wolf River has furnished probably not 
more than two-thirds of that amount, or 
about 5,000 feet per acre. 

The best yields do not usually come 
from those tracts which contain the 
largest trees, but where the Pine is least 
mixed with other species and stands 
most dense. 

These results of Nature’s unaided and 
untrammeled forestry of centuries—the 
trees average about 200 years of age— 
give, as has been intimated, little idea 
as to what happens when man has inter- 
fered with the natural processes. 

The indications from the hundreds of 
groves of young White Pine that have 
sprung up spontaneously in clearings of 
New England, or have been planted on 
abandoned farm lands, are that the 
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White Pine is one of the best producers 
and that, with the slightest attention, 
astounding yields can be secured, al- 
though by no means such as have been 
claimed by. some writers. 

Over 30,000 feet of box-boards have 
been cut from these second-growth groves, 
when not yet over 60 years old, and such 
yields can undoubtedly be safely relied 
upon where the ground is fairly stocked. 

In future numbers of THE FORESTER 
we will give measurements of the rate of 
growth of White Pine, from which its 
producing capacity may be fairly judged. 

In Europe, where this king of Ameri- 
can forest trees was introduced largely 
and planted systematically to forest more 
than 100 years ago, experience has 
shown it to be in yield superior to any 
native species, as well as in the propor- 
tion of high-grade material. 

Its ability toendure considerable shade 
and crowding is the reason of this large 
yield. It may grow so close as to show 
600 trees per acre at 60 years, and at 100 
years there may still be found 250 trees 
averaging 18 to 20 inches in diameter, 
yielding 16,000 cubic feet of solid wood 
per acre, from which, even with common 
practice in milling, over 100,000 feet, 
B. M., of lumber may be expected. 








Substitutes for White Pine. 


The natural substitute for wood is iron 
and stone, and undoubtedly we would 
be better off to use these for permanent 
structures. But fancy our shoes and 
groceries, etc., shipped in iron crates: 
the cost of transportation would prevent 
their use. There are places where sub- 
stitutes for wood would, to say the least, 
decrease our comfort and mobility of 
modern life. The ease of shaping and 
handling woodis its essential advantage, 
and if it combines, as does White Pine, 
softness with strength and light weight, 
in addition to other qualities that make 
it acceptable, it will be difficult to find a 
substitute. 

In the Eastern United States we have 
among woods such substitutes in large 
quantities only in Cypress and Spruce. 
Of these the Cypress, the supplies of 
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which are not to last much longer than 
the White Pine, is really too good to 
substitute for Pine, having its special 
adaptations. Spruce, though larger 
quantities are to be had, has, neverthe- 
less, by no means a more hopeful future, 
since the pulp industry is developing to 
incredible dimensions. 

To ship timber from the West, where 
undoubtedly large quantities of service- 
able material exist that could replace 
White Pine, is expensive, and only choice 
grades will stand the cost of transporting 
it 2,000 to 3,000 miles over the continent. 

The South contains no Pine to substi- 
tute for White Pine in those places where 
its peculiar qualities are called into requi- 
sition. Hard Pine will necessarily have 
to be substituted in many cases at a cost 
of millions in cash for increased charges 
in work and transportation and many 
more in comfort. 

But what is it that has made White 
Pine such a unique material? It could 
be had in every market in enormous 
quantities in all ordinary sizes and forms! 
A carload of dry White Pine or a White 
Pine shoe box weighs only half what the 
same quantity of lumber or box of Long- 
leaf Pine would weigh! Half the effort 
will saw, plane, shape or nail it ; a Jath, 
a piece of flooring shrinks but half as 
much, and does not ‘‘ work ” afterwards! 
The foundryman’s model of White Pine 
is shaped with ease, and when shaped 
retains form and size as does the wood 
of no other pine. For ‘‘ blind” wood in 
costly doors and for similar parts in cab- 
inet work, for ordinary doors, for sash 
and blinds, for house finishing, for the 
box trade, for shingles and lath, in 
straight-stave cooperage, for ship’s deck 
and spar it has no peer; in short, it 
is in demand for everything where a 
wood is wanted that is light, soft, easy 
to work and to season, that shrinks and 
checks little, does not work, is not eaten 
by insects, gives no odor or taste, glues 
well and takes paint, oiland stain. Sub- 
stitution of other material; it is safe to 
conclude, will be but a temporary matter, 
and before the twentieth centurv closes the 
White Pine of new and permanent forests 
will be found its only desirable substitute. 
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Sixteenth Annual Meeting 


OF THE 


American Forestry Association. 


In accordance with Art. XII of the 
Constitution, the sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion was held on December 8, 1897, in 
the hall of the Cosmos Club, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Board of Directors met at 9.30 
A. M. and transacted such business as was 
necessary. At 10 o’clock the Associa- 
tion was called to order by President 
Appleton. The minutes of the last an- 
nual meeting havirg been printed and 
distributed to members, their reading 
was dispensed with. 

President Appleton in stating the ob- 
jects of the meeting said: 


‘¢ FELLow-MEMBERS: We are assem- 
bled to-day in accordance with the re- 
quirements of our Constitution to use 
judgment and discretion in the choice of 
those who shall direct our interests and 
affairs during the coming year and listen 
to and act upon reports. 

‘¢ Article II of the Constitution tells us 
so tersely of the objects the Association 
has in view that I venture to refer to it, 
because I have known that even mem- 
bers were unacquainted with its contents, 
and because such reference stands a good 
chance of promoting better acquaint- 
ance with it. 

‘‘ According to that article we asso- 
ciate ourselves together to ‘promote dis- 
cussion upon subjects relating to tree 
planting, the conservation, management 
and renewal of forests, and the climatic 
and other influences that affect their wel- 
fare; to encourage the collection of for- 
est statistics, and to promote the ad- 


vancement of educational, legislative 
and other measures tending to the pro- 
motion of these objects.’ We shall es- 
pecially endeavor to centralize the work 
done and diffuse the knowledge gained 
in accordance with that article. 

‘«When we stop to contemplate the 
local thoughtlessness and ignorance, sep- 
arate and in combination, everywhere 
that begets unwise action or prevents 
others from acting wisely in forestry mat- 
ters, and neglects consideration of the 
important bearings of forest conditions 
upon the public and private welfare, we 
fully realize the influence for good that 
such an Association as this of ours car 
and should have in all parts of our great 
nation. 

‘‘QOur Association should be of much 
value in keeping the minds of our people 
alert to the aims of intelligent forestry, 
and by enforcing upon our fellow-citi- 
zens the important bearings that the Bu- 
reau over which the Chairman of our 
Executive Committee so actively and 
earnestly presides has upon the financial 
and business status of this country. 

‘¢Our rivers, our lakes, the condition 
of our water courses and our water sup- 
plies ; our climatic conditions ; our great 
timber and even food supplies are affected 
for better or for worse, according to the 
manner of treating our forest areas. In 
revealing the present unsatisfactory con- 
ditions and in bettering them, we are 
going to be an important factor in the 
future as we have been in the past.” 

The Board of Directors’ report showed 
that two meetings had been held, one for 
organization and the empowering of the 
Executive Committee to pass upon and 


approve bills for current expenses not to 
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exceed a specified sum, and the other to 
authorize an expenditure of $500 of the 
life membership funds for the mainte- 
nance of the new monthly magazine, if 
necessary. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Mr. F. 
H. Newell, read the following report, 
which was accepted : 

‘¢ As Corresponding Secretary of this 
Association I beg to submit the follow- 
ing report for the year1897. The duties 
of this office, as in past years, are mainly 
in connection with general correspond- 
ence with the members and with persons 
interested in the work of the organiza- 
tion. Less vigorous attempts have been 
made to increase the membership, owing 
to the fact that personally I have not 
been able to give as much time to the 
matter as would have been desirable. 
The membership, as shown by vol. XII 
of the Proceedings, corrected up to July 
1, 1897, includes 70 life members and 608 
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annual members, making a total of 678. 
Since the publication of the Proceed- 
ings 20 members have been elected, 
making the total number as follows: 
Life, 70; annual, 628; total, 698. A 
considerable number of members have 
resigned and the deaths of several have 
been reported. These are as follows: 
Miss Kate Lincoln Clarke, Prof. A. N. 
Prentiss, Dr. H. Callender, Miss 
Rosalie Buttler, W. A. Stiles, Jos. Storey 
Fay, Warren W. Pendergast. 

‘¢The membership book shows that 
there are outstanding dues for 1897 
amounting to $362 and for 1896 about 
$100. All those in arrears for a longer 
period are by resolution of the Executive 
Committee dropped from the list.” 


The Treasurer’s report, which, under 
the Constitution, had been audited by 
the Executive Committee and approved 
by the Board of Directors, was read, as 
follows : 


Henry M. Fisher, Treasurer, in account with the American Forestry Association. 


1897. 
Feb. 5. To balance credit of ac- 


1897. 
Dec. 6. By payments for printing. $575 65 








count current............ $253 18 ‘* payments for clerical 
Dec, 6. ‘* mtereston Government GOT UIION icsiccesssesvecaass 163 43 
MIME sv Snessedorrencosdsee 100 00 ‘* payments for stationery 
‘* annual contributions.... 914 00 and postage ...........+. 154 12 
‘* special contributions.... 15 00 ‘* advertisements..... see 36 50 
‘* interest on deposits...... Q 21 ‘*« renting hall, etc........... 47 00 
OEE: s cacecosncdceeenesass 475 
Total payments...... $981 45 
By DAIANCE,..<éccsveressveesssene 309 94 
Total receipts ....... $1,291 39 $1,291 39 
PERMANENT FUND. 
1897. 1897. 
To $2,000 invested in U.S. Jan. 30, By amount invested in 
EST | en 2 $2,000 00 D, B ROREE sv ccasssosaase $2,000 00 
Jan. 30. ‘‘ balance uninvested in Dec. 6. ‘* balance tocredit of per- 
Trust Co. of North manent fund in Trust 
ATOTIOR 0566 csssdcvecsore 92 20 Co. of North America. 597 41 
M’ch 16. ‘‘ payment of principal 
and interest of invest- 


ment of $500in Trust 
Co, of Dallas, Texas. 505 21 


$2,597 41 


On motion of Mr. Bowers, it was de- 
cided to appoint the nominating com- 


$2,597 41 


mittee before any further proceedings. 
The President thereupon named Messrs. 
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Bowers, Coville, Gifford, Gannett and 
Newell. Mr. Gannett asking to be 
excused, his place was filled by Dr. 
Fernow. 

Dr. Fernow presented the report of 
the Executive Committee, which was 
accepted, as follows : 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE. 

In the last report of your Executive 
Committee it was noted that, while 
seemingly no definite tangible progress 
of the forestry movement could be re- 
corded for the preceding year, a concen- 
tration of forces and moving into line 
was visible everywhere, such as precede 
a decisive battle. 

The present year has indeed brought 
results of this movement into line, the 
work of past years has brought fruition 
in several directions, and we are enter- 
ing, it may be believed, a new era with 
the second half of the second decade of 
our existence. There has been marked 
progress during the year in many direc- 
tions. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION. 


The subject of federal legislation with 
regard to the public timberlands, which 
for exactly ten years has received fore- 
most attention by the Association, natu- 
rally attracts our first interest. 

While the passage of an imperfect 
law providing for an administration of 
the forest reserves could finally be se- 
cured only asa rider to an appropria- 
tion bill, and while it was finally brought 
about by motives and interests extrane- 
ous to those which had hitherto any 
concern with the forestry movement— 
nevertheless such legislation was possi- 
ble only as a result of the preparatory 
work of education which the Association 


has carried on within and without Con- 
gressional Halls. 

The report of the Committee of the 
National Academy of Sciences, the ex- 
istence of which Committee was brought 
about, in 1895, by the action of your 
Committee, did not mature in time to 
have any influence on this legislation 
except by its absence to precipitate it. 

It is well known that upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of the 
Academy preceding the final report by 
months, President Cleveland on the 22d 
of February, in one day, increased the 
existing area of unmanaged forest reser- 
vations, withdrawn from entry, to twice 
its size. This action, taken without pre- 
liminary intimation to the public or con- 
sultation of interests involved, aroused a 
storm of indignation among representa- 
tives of the Western States, which im- 
periled the hopes of placing the forest 
reservation policy upon a tational basis 
in the near future. 

After heated discussion in both Senate 
and House, although the latter through 
its conference committee for a time tried 
to save the situation by an amendment 
prepared by your Committee, the proc- 
lamations for the new reservations by 
President Cleveland were annulled in a’ 
clause inserted into the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Bill, which, however, did 
not become law, the President refusing 
to sign it. 

In the 55th Congress, extraordinary 
session, the amendment prepared by 
your Committee was introduced in the 
Senate, and after some changes was at- 
tached to an appropriation of $150,000 
for a survey of the reservations and was 
passed with the proviso: ‘‘that the lands 
embraced in such reservations (those 
last proclaimed and annulled) not other: 
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wise disposed vi before March 1, 1898, 
shall again become subject to the opera- 
tions of said orders and proclamations 
as now existing or hereafter modified by 
the President.” 

Soon after, the full report of the Com- 
mittee of the National Academy was sub- 
mitted. It discusses at some length 
European experiences with the conse- 
quences of forest devastation, and pro- 

-poses in detail the organization of a 
forest administration similar to that 
which was first formulated by this 
Association in 1887 in the proposed leg- 
islation which became afterward known 
as the Paddock Bill. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION. 

The United States Geological Survey 
has entered upon the survey of the reser- 
vations, ostensibly with a view of secur- 
ing a more careful delimitation of the 
reservations in dispute, as far as they 
have not meanwhile become subject to 
private entry. The General Land Office 
without special appropriations but pre- 
sumably utilizing the funds usually ap- 
propriated for the employment of timber 
agents, is attempting to carry out in part 
the provisions of the administrative 
clause. 

In the regulations proclaimed by Com- 
missioner Hermann, we note—possibly a 
wise course under the circumstances—a 
rather more than conciliatory spirit to- 
wards those who desire continuance of ex- 
isting conditions, a disposition ot the au- 
thorities to give away as muchas can well 
be given and to surround the matter of 
timber purchase with conditions difficult 
in practice. As a pioneer step in forest 
protection and without means to insti- 
tute a more effective service this may be 
all that can be done and it will naturally 
quiet opposition, but it is to be hoped 
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that by and by a more conservative 
course in the other direction may become 
possible. The very widespread posting 
of fire notices through the reserves is 
probably the best tangible result so far; 
and if forest fire legislation, which was 
passed by the 54th Congress (Chap. 
313, Feb. 24, 1897), providing penalties 
for careless and malicious firing of the 
public timberlands, can be enforced, a 
most important step torward is attained. 
PROGRESS OF FOREST PRESERVATION POLICY. 

Meanwhile, the stir which has been 
created by the discussions in Congress 
and outside, and by the increased ac- 
tivity of the Department of the Interior 
has been wholesome; the misconceptions 
as to the objects of the reservations will 
gradually clear away and we may claim 
the forest reservation policy now as 
a firmly established policy of the Federal 
Government—the result of 15 years of 
propaganda by this Association and its 
friends and sympathizers. In some of 
the States, too, this same policy is mak- 
ing progress, it having been recognized 
that partial State ownership of forest 
areas is an indispensable part of a State 
forest policy. 

The State of New York has appropri- 
ated this year one billion dollars towards 
increasing its holdings in the Adiron- 
dacks. The State of Pennsylvania has 
voted the purchase of three 40,000-acre 
reservations on the watersheds of three 
river systems, and has made proviso for 
the increase of these holdings 
by lands forfeited for non-payment of 
taxes. In no State, perhaps, has the 
cause of forestry made such rapid ad- 
vance as in Pennsylvania, owing to the 
assiduous and persistent propaganda by 
its State Forest Commissioner and the 
State Forestry Association, most effi- 
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ciently supported by its bi-monthly jour- 
nal, Forest Leaves. 
PENNSYLVANIA FOREMOST. 

We acknowledge that with her active 
Forest Commissioner and with the pas- 
sage during the present year of a set of 
laws providing for the formation and 
management of State forest reservations, 
and making improvements in the forest 
fire law, Pennsylvania stands foremost 
as recognizing the duty of the State in 
this direction, New York with her large 
forest reserve and the Federal Govern- 
ment with its efforts at a management of 
her timber domain not excepted. In 
Pennsylvania, it appears, that not only 
the authorities but the people themselves 
through the State are aroused to the 
importance of the subject. 

The legislation reported last year as 
introduced in the legislatures of West 
Virginia and Minnesota for the creation 
of forest reservations did not materialize. 
Legislation introduced in the State of 
Washington through the State Forestry 
Association to make effective the forest 
fire laws, passed the Senate, but failed 
in the House of Representatives. The 
State of Wisconsin took one step for- 
ward by creating a commission for the 
purpose of formulating the desirable for- 
estry legislation for the State. 

In order to furnish a rational basis for 
the recommendations of this commission, 
the United States Division of Forestry 
in co-operation with the State Geologi- 
cal Survey has made a forest reconnais- 
sance of the State, intended to give a 
detailed statement of the forest condi- 
tions of the same. A similar survey of 
the State of Maryland for similar pur- 
poses has also been arranged for. 

Our neighbor Canada, well repre- 
sented in our membership, is also mov- 


ing with more seriousness in the direc- 
tion of establishing forest areas, that 
shall be continuously devoted to the pro- 
duction of timber supplies. 

TARIFF LEGISLATION. 

During this spring tariff legislation has 
restored the former duty on lumber im- 
ported from Canada. lt is an open 
question whether from the forestry point 
of view any influence can be expected 
from such legislation one way or the 
other. 

A statement prepared by the Chief of 
the Division of Forestry printed as Sen- 
ate Document 40, would indicate that, 
since Canada can offer us only a few years’ 
supplies of those kinds which alone are 
in practical competition with our own, 
namely of pine and other conifers, the 
existence or absence of a tariff can in- 
fluence the forestry movement neither 
favorably nor unfavorably. 

ASSOCIATIONS; EDUCATION. 

The list of State Forestry Associations 
has been increased by two during the 
year, if we may be permitted to count 
the formation of the Connecticut State 
Forestry Association on December 30, 
1896, as practically coming into this year 
of report. The other Association is that 
of North Carolina which was formed 
with fifteen members in October of the 
present year. 

The systematic and very promising 
effort which the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and various similar State organi- 
zations have made during the year to 
bring the subject of forestry as an 
economic question before their members 
deserves acknowledgment. The plan of 
establishing traveling libraries of forestry 
literature, successfully launched by Mrs. 
John Gifford in New Jersey may, itis 
hoped, find universal imitation, 
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Various colleges are beginning to in- 
clude lectures on forestry more or less 
systematically in their courses, and the 
number of American students going 
abroad is increasing; so that at the time 
when the practice of technical forestry 
has become desirable to private owners, 
there will be little difficulty in securing 
men with the necessary technical knowl- 
edge. 

MEETINGS. 

The Association held one summer 
meeting upon the invitation of the 
authorities of the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition at Nashville, on Septembe~ 
21 and 22. In connection with this 
meeting an excursion to Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s estate at Biltmore and an incidental 
session at Asheville were arranged for. 
The excellent manner in which Dr. C. A. 
Schenck, our associate and efficient chief 
of the forestry department of the estate, 
exhibited the forestry lessons to be 
learned in this highly instructive experi- 
ment, deserves the special thanks of 
the Association. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The interesting and in part unusually 
important papers read at these meetings 
are published in the second part of 
Volume XII of our Proceedings, presently 
to be issued. 

With this twelfth volume this method 
of publishing the Proceedings separately 
will for the present be abandoned. Any 
one looking over these volumes, which 
record not only the gradual practical 
advance of the great economic question 
of forest conservancy, but also exhibit in 
the character of the papers and addresses 
published the gradual evolution in the 
conception of its meaning among our 
people, will form a historical monument 
of the work of this Association of which 
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it need not be ashamed. While there is 
probably much that is crude, irrelevant, 
injudicious and even useless, in the con- 
tributions, which have mostly been 
printed as presented, without much 
editing, there is a noticeable steady 
progress and improvement from volume 
to volume. Unfortunately, the earlier 
volumes, up to Volume VII, of 1888, 
are entirely out of print. 
NATIONAL MONTHLY JOURNAL. 

With the year 1898 the Association 
proposes to publish its Proceedings, 
papers read at meetings, and other 
matters of interest, of a technical nature, 
together with the news regarding the 
forestry movement, in a monthly journal 
of its own, THE ForesTER, which thereby 
passes from its originator, Mr. John Gif- 
ford, into the possession and editorship 
of this Association. By this action, 
which, after much deliberation by your 
Committee, has appeared desirable as a 
means of increasing the usefulness of 
the Association, the arrangement hitherto 
existing with the Pennsylvania Forestry 


Association ceases, by which its monthly; 


publication, Forest Leaves, was rec- 
ognized as the organ of this Association 
and was distributed to our members. In 
thus severing our friendly business rela- 
tions with the State Association, the 
Committee desires to express its grateful 
acknowledgment for the service which 
the State Association, without financial 
advantage, has rendered to this Associa- 
tion. The field of usefulness of Forest 


Leaves, primarily designed to advance 
the forestry movement in the State, 
which it has so efficiently done, will in 
no way be impaired by the withdrawal 
of this Association, while the National 
Magazine, with the large increase of 
national interest everywhere and with 
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the increasing membership of the Asso- 
ciation in all parts of the country, will 
fill, it is hoped, a proper place without 
any but friendly rivalry with its con- 
temporary. 

INCREASE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

While the reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer will show a satisfactory con- 
dition of the treasury and an increase in 
membership, there is still continued 
necessity for increasing the influence of 
this Association through membership 
and available funds. That the member- 
ship has not yet reached the 1,000 mark 
and that the number of all persons 
affiliated in all forestry associations in 
this country does probably not aggre- 
gate double that number, is to be re- 
gretted, and it is to be hoped that with 
the evident awakening of interest 
throughout the country and with the aid 
of the new journal, a decided increase in 
membership will be secured by all asso- 
ciations during the coming season, which 
increase can be attained only by per- 
sistent and diligent canvass. Such a 
canvass, to be thoroughly effective, re- 
quires, it seems, the work of a paid 
officer. 

PAID SECRETARY. 

While the Committee feel grate- 
ful to the gentlemen who voluntarily 
assume the gratuitous performance of 
the Secretary’s work in addition to their 
daily duties, the Committee have kept in 
mind the need of a paid secretary, but 
regret that so far a solution of the diffi- 
culty, in the shape of a proper person, 
who, for a moderate stipend, could devote 
all of his time to the work of the Asso- 
ciation, has not been found. Mean- 
while, in view of the resignation of our 
present Corresponding Secretary, which 
the Committee has regretfully accepted, 


‘ 


it may prove desirable, in order to reduce 
mechanical work, to consolidate the 
offices of Corresponding and Recording 
Secretary in one and to locate the Treas- 
urer in Washington, when by the em- 
ployment of a permanent clerk the 
mechanical labor can be reduced and 
the officers be relieved of the same. 
WORK FOR THE FUTURE. 

As to suggestions for the future, the 
Committee desire to impress the members 
that with the successful inauguration of 
the federal forest reservation policy the 
duties of the Association are by no 
means lessened, but rather increased. 
It will now become necessary not only 
to secure improvement in the legislation 
for the public timberlands, but those 
most conversant with the needs in ad- 
ministrative direction should watch and 
assist in every possible way the first 
attempts and struggles in overcoming 
the difficulties which must necessarily 
attend the inauguration of such an un- 
accustomed task as the technical man- 
agement of forest areas. Now that the 
federal policy is fairly inaugurated, it 
will also be possible to devote more 
attention to the development of State 
policies, and in this a closer affiliation 
with the State Associations and aid of 
their efforts should be attempted. To 
this end special effort should be directed 
towards making the new journal thor- 
oughly efficient and effective, in which 
effort every member can be active and 
do his duty by securing new members 
and subscriptions. 

For the Executive Committee. 

B. E. FerNnow, Chairman. 


PROJECTED MEETINGS, 
Mr. Newell read letters from Hon. J. 
Sterling Morton, Mr, J. A. Kinney and 
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Mr. Charles Forman, President of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
The two latter were invitations to the 
Association to hold a meeting in Cali- 
fornia. 

The President explained that arrange- 
ments were making in Boston for the 
meeting of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science next Angust; 
that at his suggestion a committee 
had been organized to invite the A. 
F. A. to come to Boston at that 
time; that they would act as a local 
committee of arrangements ; that Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, the chairman 
of the committee of arrangements for the 
meeting of the A. A. A. S., had offered 
to give his co-operation in every way. 
Gen. Appleton therefore extended to the 
A. F. A. this invitation. Mr. Moses, 
Forest Commissioner of New Hampshire, 
added the invitation of his Commission 
to that of the Boston committee. Hon. 
Warren Higley, of New York, expressed 
himself as strongly in favor of accept- 
ance of these invitations. 

Dr. Fernow moved that these invita- 
tions be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for consideration and action, 
which motion was carried. 

Mr. Newell reported that a meeting at 
Tampa, Fla., had been arranged for 
February 22, upon invitation of the Gov- 
ernor of Florida, with Mr. A.:V. Clubbs, 
Col. T. T. Wright and B. L. Goulding 
as Committee of Arrangements; Also, 
that a meeting in connection with the 
Exposition at Omaha was in contempla- 
tion. 

Mr. Newell suggested that we accept 
all these invitations, and that a local 
committee be appointed from the resident 
members of the Association in each place, 
to work up the meeting in conjunction 
with the Vice President for that State. 
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HOW TO INCREASE INTEREST. 

The Secretary read letters from Mr. 
W. W. Ashe, of North Carolina, and 
Mr. Fred. Law Olmsted, of Brookline, 
Mass., offering some suggestions as to 
new lines of work for the Association, in 
the way of a press bureau, lectures at 
State and interstate expositions, and the 
like, and suggesting that perhaps the 
Division of Forestry might defray the 
expenses. 

Dr. Fernow applauded the gentlemen 
who had taken the time to originate these 
suggestions. But all these have been 
proposed and discussed again and again. 
Financial difficulties prevented their 
adoption. Mr. Ashe had criticised the 
meeting at Nashville, because so few 
attended. Dr. Fernow thought that all 
meetings were of value. If there is suf- 
ficient local interest to invite the Asso- 
ciation to hold a meeting, it is always 
best to go. He thought the yellow 
fever prevented many from going to 
Nashville. The difficulty with the lec- 
ture scheme was the lack of men able to 
go before the public and talk interest- 
ingly on these subjects. The Division 
of Forestry could not do all that it would 
like to along these lines. He had urged 
a press bureau early in his official career, 
but it was not deemed proper for the 
Government to undertake it. Moreover, 
the newspapers do not want to print 
matter not original with them. The 
Forestry Division has not the funds for 
such work. The Association has done 
nothing at any time to increase the ap- 
propriations for the Division. Dr. Fer- 
now thought that in fact many more lec- 
tures and printed articles had been_ pre- 
pared by the Division than was generally 
known. The suggestions could only be 
carried out if funds and men were avail- 
able; hence, first of all, every member 
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should exert himself to get means to 
carry out these suggestions. He hoped 
that our new journal would do much to- 
wards gathering members, funds and 
men toaddress the public. After all it 
should not be overlooked, that ever so 
many lectures could not persuade the 
owners of woodlands to change their 
treatment as long as it would have to be 
admitted that as a matter of fact, under 
present economic conditions, it is im- 
practicable in most cases to apply for- 
estry methods to most of the timber 
lands of the United States to-day imme- 
diately profitably. You may apply syl- 
viculture, but it will cost money. 

SEAL FOR THE ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Hornblower, of Washington, re- 
ported for the Committee on Design of 
Seal, stating the progress made and the 
objects of the competition. The circu- 


‘lars have been widely distributed, and 


designs have already been sent in, though 
the competition does not close until Jan- 
uary 15, 1898. 

‘©THE FORESTER.” 

Dr. Fernow reported for the Commit- 
tee on Publication that twelve volumes 
of Proceedings have been published. The 
new journal is to be THE Forester, be- 
ing the paper heretofore published by 
Mr. John Gifford, of Princeton, N. J., 
which he has conveyed to the Associa- 
tion. A newspaper correspondent has 
been secured as managing editor, as- 
sisted by a committee of the Associa- 
tion, with Dr. Fernow as chairman. 
Mr. Gifford will be an associate editor. 
The price is to be $1 per year, but it will 
be sent free to all members of the Asso- 
ciation. It is to contain not only popu- 
lar articles and news of the forestry move- 
ment, and the like, but also technical 
articles of use to owners of woodlands, 


parks, grounds and consumers of wood 
materials. 

On motion, the matter of admitting as 
an honorary member the Forestry School 
at Nancy, France, was referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions. The Presi- 
dent named as such committee Messrs. 
Higley, Moses and Pinchot. 

A recess was then, at 11.30, taken 
until 3 P. M. 

The visiting members were enter- 
tained at lunch at the Wellington by the 
resident members. Sixteen gentlemen 
sat at the round table, and after the 
lunch was disposed of, amusing and in- 
structive remarks were indulged in by 
Messrs. Higley, Bowers, Fox, Pinchot, 
Moses and Fernow, Col. Fox declaring, 
with great emphasis, that every develop- 
ment in the forestry movement in this 
country could finally be traced to the 
activity of this Association or the few 
men who had managed its affairs. 

ELECTIONS. 

After the recess, the Committee on 
Nominations reported the list of officers 
for the ensuing year, and they were unan- 
imously elected. Mr. Newell was per- 
suaded to withdraw his resignation as 
Corresponding Secretary. 

’ The officers for 1898 are as follows: 

Gen. Francis H. Appleton, Boston, 
Mass., Presideut. 

Sir H. G. Joly de Lotbiniére, Quebec, 
Canada, First Vice President. 


Hon. Gardiner G Hubbard,* Vice 
President for the District of Columbia. 





*The day after the meeting at which Mr. Hubbard was 
re-elected Vice President, he succumbed toa lingering ill- 
ness. According to the Constitution the Board of Direc- 
tors met in special meeting on December 16, and filled 
the vacancy by the election of Mr. George C. McLana- 
han. At the same meeting the following was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Amereican Forestry Association 
extends its sincere sympathy and heartfelt condolences 
to the bereaved family of their fellow-member, the late 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard, who, as Vice President of this 
Association for the District of Columbia, gave the same 
public-spirited ~~ to the important work of this 
Association as he did to so many other forms of patriotic 
endeavor. 
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Frederick H. Newell, 1330 F Street, 
Washington, D. C., Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 

George P. Whittlesey, Washington, 
D. C., Recording Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Executive Committee consists of 
the President, Vice President tor the 
District of Columbia, the Secretaries, the 
Treasurer, and the following members: 

B. E. Fernow, Chairman; Frederick 
V. Coville, Edward A. Bowers, D. M. 
Riordan, Gifford Pinchot, Charles C. 
Binney. 

VICE PRESIDENTS. 

Sir H. G. Joly de Lotbiniére, Pointe 
Platon, Quebec. 

Charles Mohr, Mobile, Ala. 

D. M. Riordan, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Thomas C. McRae, Prescott, Ark. 

Abbott Kinney, Lamanda Park, Cal. 

E. T. Ensign, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Robert Brown, New Haven, Conn. 

Wm. M. Canby, Wilmington, Del. 

A. V. Clubbs, Pensacola, Fla. 

R. B. Reppard, Savannah, Ga. 

E. T. Perkins, Boise, Idaho. 

J. M. Coulter, Chicago, III. 

James Troop, Lafayette, Ind. 

Thos. H. MacBride, Iowa City, Iowa. 

J. S. Emery, Lawrence, Kans. 

John R. Proctor, Frankfort, Ky. 

Lewis Johnson, New Orleans, La. 

John W. Garrett, Baltimore, Md. 

John E. Hobbs, North Berwick, Me. 

J. D. W. French, Boston, Mass. 

W. J. Beal, Agricultural College, Mich. 

C. C. Andrews, St. Paul, Minn. 

William Trelease, St. Louis, Mo. 

George P. Ahern, Fort Missoula, Mont. 

Charles E. Bessey, Lincoln, Neb. 

Wm. R. Hamilton, Reno, Nev. 

Wm. E. Chandler, Concord, N. H. 

John Gifford, Princeton, N. J. 

Edward F. Hobart, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Warren Higley, New York, N. Y. 

J. A. Holmes, Raleigh, N. C. 

W. W. Barrett, Church’s Ferry, N. D. 

Reuben H. Warder, North Bend, Ohio. 

J. B. Thoburn, Carney, Okla. 

E. W. Hammond, Wimer, Ore. 
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J. T. Rothrock, Westchester, Pa. 

H. G. Russell, E. Greenwich, R. I. 

H. A. Green, Chester, S. C. 

Thomas T. Wright, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. Goodrich Jones, Temple, Texas. 

C. A. Whiting, Sait Lake, Utah. 

Redfield Proctor, Proctor, Vt. 

D. O. Nourse, Blacksburg, Va. 

Edmund S. Meany, Seattle, Wash. 

A. D. Hopkins, Morgantown, W. Va. 

H. C. Putnam, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Elwood Mead, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard,* Washing- 
ton, (D.C. 

John Craig, Ottawa, Ont. 

Wm. Little, Montreal, Quebec. 


Boarp or DiREcTors. 

F. H. Appleton, President; Geo. P. 
Whittlesey, Secretary ; Edward A. Bow- 
ers, Henry M. Fisher, Bernard E. Fer- 
now, Henry Gannett, Nathaniel Wilson. 

The Committee on Resolutions then 
reported the following resolutions, which 
were adopted: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The American Forestry Association, 
at its annual convention, held at Wash- 
ington, December 8, 1897, notes with ex- 
treme satisfaction the sure indications of 
the establishment of an administration 
for the National Forest Reserves in the 
nearfuture. The Association is impressed 
with the vital importance of right action 
at this juncture. The opportunity offered 
by existing legislation for the organiza- 
tion of a forest service adequate to secure 
and maintain the safety of the national 
forests and the respect and support of 
the people for forest conservancy is 
without precedent in thiscountry. Such 
a service can result only from the perma- 
nent employment from the outset of 
trained men. The Association, there- 
fore, desires to give expression to its 
earnest hope that the power now vested 
in officers of the Government may be 
exercised promptly and wisely to this 
important end and that they be enabled 
to do so bysufficient appropriations from 
Congress. 


This Association joins with the Na- 
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tional Irrigation Congress, held at Lin- 
coln, Neb., in September, 1897, in the 
reiterated expression of its belief that all 
lands of the United States more valuable 
for forest purposes than for agriculture 
should be withdrawn from disposal, re- 
tained in the possession of the Govern- 
ment and administered under the law 
governing the Forest Reserves. 


This Association recognizes with pleas- 
ure and approval the impetus given to 
the forestry movement throughout the 
country at large by the action of the 
Governor and Legislature of New York 
in making large appropriations for ex- 
tending the area of their State forests, 
and we earnestly commend such action 
as a wise and far-seeing policy worthy 
the thoughtful consideration of the people 
in other States. 

We view such legislation with extreme 
satisfaction, seeing in it, as we believe, 
the legitimate results of the sixteen years 
of propaganda and agitation of thought 
to which this Association has devoted 
every effort. 

This Association again expresses its 
great obligation to the Cosmos Club, of 
Washington, for the hospitality re- 
peatedly extended, and hereby tenders 
its warmest thanks to the club for its 
generous action. 


On motion of Mr. Moses, it was 
decided to send to the Forestry School 
at Nancy such publications as the Asso- 
ciation may issue from time to time, and 
also to any school of suitable standing 
where the publications will be of value. 

Colonel Fox, Forest Commissioner of 
New York, called attention to the ex- 
cellent work in forestry lines that is 
being done by private individuals and 
mentioned particularly that of Dr. W. 
Seward Webb in the Adirondack lands 
which he owns. 
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After some further discussion, the 
following resolution was offered by the 
Committee on Resolutions and was 
adopted: 


This Association learns with gratifica- 
tion of the increasing interest manifested 
by public-spirited citizens in forest pres- 
ervation, and especially of the gifts of 
money, whereby the State of New Hamp- 
shire has been enabled to establish the 
first of a series of public forest reserva- 
tions; and of the investigations made by 
private landowners in New York, with a 
view to increasing specific knowledge of 
forest conditions. 


General Appleton stated, in connec- 
tion with this resolution, that— 


In June last the trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promotion of Agri- 
culture, which was incorporated in 1792 
at the instigation of business men of that 
State, who realized the need of more 
intelligent methods applied to agricul- 
ture, voted to pay annually for five (5) 
years to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College (the corporate name of 
Harvard University) the sum of $2,500, 
to:be expended at the Arnold Arboretum 
by the director to increase the knowledge 
of trees. 

This Massachusetts Society was one of 
the two societies to receive a $10,000 
bequest under the will of Monsieur 
Michaux, of France, for such purpose in 
this country; and by the work being con- 
fided to the Arnold Arboretum his object 
thus receives attention that must be wide- 
spread in results. 

The amount appropriated is far in 
excess of the income that said gift 
warrants, but the trustees concentrate 
the income of several funds they hold 
in this assignment of work, knowing that 
thereby the best results can be attained 
under each head. 

It is a good move and appreciated. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


How old should White Pine trees be to 
be fit for transplanting? 

This depends somewhat on the ob- 
ject for which they are planted, and the 
conditions into which they are to be set. 
If a few trees are to be planted for orna- 
ment on a lawn, and a nursery in the 
neighborhood can furnish them, they 
may be transplanted successfully if treated 
with care, when 4 to 6 feet high and 
more, or as many years old. 

For forestry purposes, to be sure, such 
size would be impracticable, because 
their handling is too expensive, and the 
necessary care cannot be given to the in- 
dividual plants. It is, therefore, best to 
use smaller material which can be more 
readily and cheaply grown, shipped and 
planted. In general two-year-old nur- 
sery-grown and possibly once trans- 
planted material answers best, especially 
where the ground can be suitably pre- 
pared and the plants may not be readily 
choked by weeds. Where the latter 
danger exists and the ground is too 
rough to admit plowing, stouter plants, 
three-year-old and twice transplanted so 
as to have a strong root system, may 
prove more advantageous. 

Experiments have been instituted by 
the United States Division of Forestry 
to determine the cheapest, and at the 
same time most successful, method 
and choice of plant material for reforest- 
ing the cut-over pine lands in Pennsyl- 
vania and Minnesota, the one in a moun- 
tain country, the other on gravel and 
sandy flats. In these experiments all 
kinds of methods of preparing the soil 


or leaving it unprepared, and seeds as 
well as various nursery stock or material 
collected in the woods will be used. 





What trees may I plant on soil impreg- 
nated with salt near the Gulf Coast in 
Texas? 

Such soil should first be sufficiently 
aerated before planting anything by 
plowing deep and allowing the rough, 
turned-up balks to weather and leech 
through the winter. An application of 
lime to neutralize the salt will also be 
helpful to bring it into condition for 
planting. The following list of trees and 
shrubs, adapted tothe climate, may then 
be tried: 

Of conifers, Red Cedar (/uniperus 
Virginiana) will probably succeed most 
surely, and Loblolly Pine (Pinus teda), 
possibly also the Cuban or Slash Pine 
(Pinus heterophylla), both valuable tim- 
ber trees and tolerably rapid growers. 

Of Oaks, the native Laurel and Span- 
ish Oaks (Quercus laurifolia and falcata). 
would add to the value of the plantation, 
and the China Tree (Melia azedarach) 
would furnish a good shade in short time 
and be a desirable nurse tree ; also the 
Wild China Tree (Sapindus marginatus) ,. 
a most beautiful shrub or small tree, 
while Holly (//ex opaca) and its congener, 
Cassine (//ex vomitoria), would also be 
serviceable under such conditions. 


Any questions of general interest relating to 
forestry which the editors are able to answer, 
will find a place in these columns, and readers 
are invited to submit what they regard as ques- 
tions of this kind. 
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How Can We Prolong the Supply of 
White Pine? 


The question, How will we get along 
when our greatest staple in the wood 
market is exhausted and the era of scant 
and vanishing supply must be bridged 
over to the time when new and perma- 
nent pineries under forestry management 
will furnish ample and constant quanti- 
ties of logs for the mill ?—this question 
is to-day no longer merely the theme of 
the well-meaning, misunderstood and 
always underestimated philanthropist, it 
is one that affects our entire wood in- 
dustry and the great White Pine States 
in a manner hardly yet realized even by 
them. 

As with every resource, we may hus- 
band it and we may replenish it. We 
may cut less, utilize more closely, grade 
more carefully and use the right piece in 
the right place, thus securing a more 
economical application of the material. 
Reduction in cut is feasible only in pro- 
portion as mills are shut down for lack 
of supplies; those continuing cannot 
afford to cut much less than their 
capacity. To lessen the output means 
for the White Pine mills to invite compe- 
tition, to compel substitution and to en- 
danger their market. Hence little may 
be expected from that quarter. 

To cut with more care and more closely 
is well nigh out of the question, for this 
is already mostly done in the woods as 
well as in the mill; nay, if one observes 
the sma! trees that now find their way 
into the booms, it is done to a degree 
which is wasteful on the other side. 

That further finesse in grading may be 
‘done is also not to be expected; the 50 or 
more grades which are now made at the 
mills can hardly be discerned, except by 
the practical grader. Thus the matter of 
economy reduces itself to the decrease 
in output in proportion to the scarcity of 
stumpage and mills going out of busi- 
ness: 

We may, therefore, at once look to 
the other side, the question of replenish- 
ing the reserve. 
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This is readily done, and under present 
economic conditions calls for negative 
action rather more than any positive 
measures; namely, by putting /ess obsia- 
cles in nature's way in starting a new 
growth, by cutting with due regard to 
the young aftergrowth and giving it the 
needed protection. 

The bulk of our remaining White Pine 
forests in the Lake States is growing in 
pure Pine forests; hardly one-third in 
mixed growths. 

In these latter forests the old White 
Pine has even naturally, without inter- 
ference by man, little chance to propa- 
gate a progeny under the shade of the 
preponderant hardwood growth. To 
continue to play a prominent part here, 
the art of the forester would have to be 
applied in securing advantage to the 
minority of Pine. 


In the pinery proper, on the lighter 
sandy soils, the Pine is master of the 
situation, grows in dense forest, is rep- 
resented by all stages, from the seedling 
to the timber tree, and is mixed but 
lightly with White Birch, Maple and 
scattering Poplar, etc., all of which it 
outgrows and outlives. 


Here much exists which is too young 
or too small to be cut, and deserves pro- 
tection. Asan excellent example may 
be mentioned a body of sapling Pine in 
Jackson County, Wis., which the sur- 
veyors in 1845 denoted ‘‘ a Pine thicket,” 
and which in time ‘‘might grow into 
useful timber,” This ‘‘ Pine thicket” of 
1845 was cut in 1885-91, furnishing over 
400,000,000 feet of lumber. Of the 
5,000,000 acres of pinery land in that State’ 
still virgin, and of the many million acres 
of cut-over lands, a considerable area, 
probably over 2,000,000 acres, are cov- 
ered with such young or ‘ sapling” 
Pine, either all or in part too small to 
cut for lumber. Let all be cut that is 
over twelve inches, and there still re- 
mains a heavy body of Pine, which, 
within 30 to 50 years, will add another 
ten billion to our supply—é/f frotected. 
Besides these bodies of original Pine 
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there is probably nearly a half million of 
acres of old, burned-over slashings, cov- 
ered with young Pine. Within a radius 
of ten miles of the town of Shawano, 
Wis., alone there are about 30,000 acres 
of such young Pine, which, within 50 
years, is good for 200,000,000 feet of 
merchantable stuff. Spare and protect 
the sapling, and the insignificant looking 
bush (often mistaken for Jack Pine), 
and many million feet of Pine will grow 
in the Lake region before the old supply 
is gone. 

Some years ago the lumbermen of 
Marinette and Menominee agreed to 
burn the tops and thus avoid forest fires. 
Such appreciation and good will, backed 
by organization and legislation, would 
put an end to more than nine-tenths of 
our forest fires, and where Nature suc- 
ceeds in stocking one acre she would 
cover a dozen, and for every young 
seedling now there would then be a 
hundred. But Pine started now will be 


ready for the saw before Pine started in 
20 years, and the Pine seedling of to- 
day will be a most welcome log for the 


pulp man in 30 years and for the saw 
mill in 60. 

How far such care of property may 
commend itself to private owners who 
pay rates on money at seven per cent 
(though the average interest on invest- 
ments of our country has, of late years, 
been less than two per cent), and who is 
often overtaxed by greedy, injudicious 
settlers, and whose whole investment is 
calculated to remain in the same place 
and normally only for a few years, we 
cannot here discuss. To the State or 
the county which can acquire the land 
without much trouble, to which a county 
property of five townships of White Pine 
forest would finally mean an income of 
$50,000 per year, besides furnishing work 
in winter for many men and teams, and 
work in summer in saw and planing mills 
for many more—to such a county (and 
there are not a few in the three of the 
Lake States where such a proposition is 
capable of rational enactment) such an 
enterprise would mean a safe and lasting 
boon. FILIBERT Rortu. 
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Book Notices. 


The Secretary of the Interior has issued 
his Annual Report for 1897. We learn that 
the Secretary was only prevented from 
creating a Bureau of Forestry in his 
Department by a lack of funds. Itisa 
pleasure to find in this Report, and in 
that of Commissioner Hermann of the 
Land Office, a live appreciation of the 
needs of the forest reservations and the 
timbered areas of the public domain. 

Pennsylvania Forestry. Dr. J. T. Rotn- 
rock, Commissioner of Forestry, has is- 
sued a preliminary report, which out- 
lines the work of his office for 1896. In 
addition to a judicious review of the 
effects and defects of the forest legisla- 
tion of the State, most of which is of 
recent enactment, the report contains a 
number of miscellaneous papers, that 
cannot fail to interest and benefit that 
portion of the public which forms Dr. 
Rothrock’s constantly increasing clien- 
tele. (Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Commissioner 
of Forestry, Harrisburg, Pa.) 

The Experimental Farms of Canada 
have done much in testing the adapta- 
bility of forest species to the various sec- 
tions of that great region. In the Report 
of the Director for 1896 the Foreman of 
Forestry, Mr. W. T. Macoun, gives an 
interesting and well illustrated review of 
work in progress. (Department of Ag- 
riculture, Ottawa, Canada.) 

The Ninth Annual Report of the West 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 
contains a review of the depredations of 
insects infecting the forest and shade 
trees of the State, and a brief descrip- 
tion, with map, of the leading forest 
areas, as typified by prevailing species 
in each. (Director Experiment Station, 
Morgantown, W. Va.) 

The Annual Report of the State Geol- 
ogist of New Jersey for 1896, recently 
issued, contains an interesting study of 
the flood of February 6, 1896, in North- 
ern New Jersey, by Mr. C, C. Vermeule, 
and valuable ‘‘ Notes Collected During a 
Visit to the Forests of Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and France,” by John 
Gifford. (John C. Smock, State Geolo- 
gist, Trenton, N. J.) 
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WOVEN WIRE FENCE (0., 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN, WU. S. A. 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Page Adrian,’’ A B C Code, 4th Edition. 


TAE ONLY PRACTICAL FENCE 


—SUITABLE FOR— 


ForEST PROTECTION, 


GAME PRESERVES, 


Parks, ETc. 


We can refer you to hundreds of owners and keepers, 
whose experience should be satisfactory. 
ADDRESS, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co., 
ADRIAN, MICH. 





CONRAD APPEL, 


DARMSTADT, GERMANY, 


Tree Seeds, Natural Grass, 


Established 1789. é 
Clover andAgricultural Seeds. 





Purveyor to Home and Foreign Governments, Forestry Administrations, Etc, 
Highest Awards, Medals and Certificates, 

Steam Desiccating Establishment of Evergreen and Deciduous Tree Seeds. 
Cleaning Machinery of latest and most Modern Perfection. 





SPECIALTIES: Tree, Grass and Clover Seeds of Highest Purity 
and Germination, as shown by actual test. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT. SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FOREST TREE SEEDS AND SEEDLINGS 


For over forty years we have collected seeds and grown seedlings for forestry 
purposes—our trade extending all over the world, and including many large 
contracts with different governments and indiv iduals. : 

Full catalogue and information on forestry subjects furnished upon 
application. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 


Nurserymen, Tree Seedsmen and 
Landscape Engineers, a te oe 
140 Acres in Nurseries, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 


Reference, Division of Forestry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


~ Waukegan Rurseties 


EVERGREEN and FOREST TREES in large quantities for forest planting. Contracts taken 
for planting fifty acres or more, 


Wibolesale and Retail Dealers in General Wurseryp Stock. 





R. Douglas & Sons, Waukegan, TIL. 














